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There are many large and respectable birds ; 
—the long-legged storke, the crane, the bustard, 
the heron, the eagle, the vulture, the cassowary ; 
but all these are mere dwarfs compared with 
the ostrich. This bird is often nine or ten feet 
in height, and is as remarkable for its great 
strength and swiftness, as for its size. Neither 
the swiftest horse nor the fleetest hound can 
compete with the ostrich in speed ; but, fleet as 
the whirlwind, he sweeps over the sandy wastes 
of Africa. And this is indeed fortunate for 
him, since, although a bird, he is unable to fly. 
He has feathers only upon his wings and tail, 
the rest of his body being covered with hair. 
The ostrich has eyelashes upon the upper lid, 
and can, like quadrupeds, see a thing with both 
eyes at once; although other birds look side- 
ways, and use but one eye at time. His bare, 
plump feet are furnished with only two toes or 
claws; and his stomach can digest the hardest 
+ gate dllianaae stone, leather, metals, and 
glass, 

It was long imagined that the ostrich was a 
very stupid bird, because, when pursued, it 
thursts its head into the nearest hole, apparently 
imagining that when he sees nobody, he cannot 
himself be seen. The fact, however, is, that 
when quite exhausted by a long pursuit, it 
shields its head, because it is the most tender 
and weakest part, and surrenders the rest of the 
body to its pursuers. Had the ostrich been in 
any way as stupid as the goose, the race would 
long ago have been extirpated, as it has many 
enemies both among men and animals. It is, 
on the contrary, a very prudent bird, and ina 
clear field extremely difficult to catch, for it 
takes flight the moment its quck sight threatens 
it with the slightest danger; and as it lives in 


the deserts of Arabia and Africa, a few minutes | 


is sufficient to carry it beyond the sight of pur- 
suers, 

As the ostrich belongs to the same species as 
fowls, it leads, as they do a domestic life. 
Every ostrich family consists of one male bird 
and five females, who keep constantly together. 
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sists merely of a hole in the sand, protected by 
a wall of sand. Every egg stands upon its 
pointed end, in order to take as little room as 
possible. When there are from ten to twelve 


‘eggs in the nest, they begin to sit upon them 


alternately, the female by day and male by 
night; as, from his superior strength, he is 
better able to guard the nest from the attack of 
the wild-cats, which are allured by the eggs; 
and that he understands how to protect it, is 
proved by the dead bodies of these animals 
being found in the neighborhood of the nests. 
During the brooding, the female continues to 
lay until the nest is full; and it generally con- 
tains about thirty eggs. They also lay eggs 
on the outside of the nest, with which to feed 
the young ostriches, which, as soon as hatched, 
are as large as full-grown fowls; and, like 
fowls, immediately begin to eat greedily. The 
parent birds break one egg after another, until 
the young are strong enough to find their own 
food. The size of the egg is in proportion to 
to the size of the bird ; it is as large as a child’s 
head, and yields as much nourishment as four- 
and-twenty hen’s eggs. Four hungry men 
may make a good meal on one. The shell is 
so extremely hard and close, that it remains 
fresh for a considerable time ; and in the desert 
countries is a real treasure. 











Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
No. XVI.—SLtEEP—Ran. 

There is something so mysterious in sleep, 
that each awaking from it has to my mind a 
sort of marvellous power: it is like a resurrec- 
tion—a coming into the world anew. Where 
has the spirit been through the long hours of 
darkness? In what portion of space has it 
been reveling ? The body has lain unconscious, 
yet the principle of life was in it ; the heart has 
never ceased its mysterious beating, nor the 
pulse its regular, quiet motion; the thinking 





portion of our being has remained dormant, or | didn’t see for her part what that old, good-for- 


been so fantastically occupied that it scarcely 
deserves to be denominated thinking; yet the 
spirit has not departed; or the body would be 
only lifeless clay Strangely indeed are the 
material and the spiritual elements of our being 
blended, and in vain do -we struggle to grasp 
the mystery! But how refreshing does the 
morning-light find us! When we have lain 
down at night so weary, it seemed as if we 
could never move again, how do a few hours of 
sleep renovate us! We are strong again; we 
are ready for another day of toil—another day 
of life’s cares and trials. We scarcely recog- 
nize ourselves as the worn-out being of the 
night before, whose limbs were aching, whose 
eyes were dim, and whose brain refused to act. 

ow, every muscle is nerved and fit for action ; 
the eye is bright, and the brain clear. “ What 
more can we ever do?” was the feeling of the 
night ; “ what is there we cannot do?” that of 
the morning. The world has changed in the 
meantime as greatly as we ourselves; we sat at 
the western window and saw the snn set behind 
the hills; we saw cloud after cloud loose its 
glory and fade away; shadow after shadow 


came and fell on the houses, and trees, and. 


hills, till they were all lost in the gathering 
folds, and the outward world seemed to have 
died away from us. But when the morning 
comes, what new raidance, and beauty, and life, 
comes with it! Every thing we see is intensely 
filled with life—fresh, renewed life. The trees, 
houses and _ hills look as if they too had slept, 
and became thoroughly rested, and ready for 
another day’s activity; and the leaves and 
flowers which had lain so still all night, and 
been washed in the gentle dews, are all ready 
now to flutter and dance through the livelong 
day, in the sunny light. The birds, dear little 
things, which lay so snug and warm in their 
little nests all through the dark solemn night, 
how they wake, and spring forth from among 
the leaves, and send out their thanksgiving 
hymn! How loudly and sweetly it rings forth 
from every bush and branch; like incense 
wafted on the wings of the morning breeze! A 
new day is before us all. Yesterday, with its 
toils and sorrows and sins, has gone, but what 
shall to-day be? It will certainly be to some 
extent what we ourselves choose to make it. 
We cannot control circumstances, but we may 
determine what influence those circumstances 
shall have upon us, even the youngest child. 

Mary and Anna rise from their bed on a 
summer’s morning. We hope both will say 
their morning-prayers, for it would be sad indeed 
if after their Heavenly Father had watched 
over them so kindly all night long, they had 
not one single feeling of thankfulness, or one 
word of praise; it would be sad indeed to go 
out into the scenes of another day without ask- 
ing his protection and guidance ; but sometimes 
this is done, sad as it is. 

This was to be a remarkable day with Mary 
and Anna, for it was Jane Hopkin’s birth-day, 
and Jane had invited a party, who were to have 
their frolic in the lot, and the table was to bé 
set under the apple-trees, and in short it was to 
be a most remarkable pic-nic party. So you 
may imagine with what anxiety Mary lifted up 
the curtain that morning to see ifthe sun were 
shining. Nosun wasseen; nothing but clouds, 
and a misty, drizzling rain! The rain was a 
circumstance they could not help; they only 
were responsible for the manner in which they 
behaved about it. Mary was very angry; she 
wrinkled up her face which was a very smooth, 
pretty one when let alone. Into the darkest of 
scowls, she pouted her lips, and declared, “she 





nothing rain had came for; she knew it was 
just to spoil the party, and it always did rain 
when she wanted to gotoa party.” Now Mary 
made several mistakes in this short speech; in 
the first place the rain wasn’t “old ;” it was 
as new as rain could be; it had just collected 
in the clouds into those little drops and came 
down tothe ground as fast as it could, not 
loitering one single minute on its way; then it 
wasn’t “ good-for-nothing” for it was doing 
more good than Mary’s little head could possi- 
bly calculate if she had added all the forenoon ; 
for the ground was very parched and dry, and 
the hills and valleys.alike were suffering from 
the want of moisture ; nor had the rain “ come 
on purpose to spoil the party,” no indeed, the 
rain had very different motives for coming ; it 
didn’t think about the party at all, it had so 
much business on its hands. It had come to 
water the roots of every spire of grass in all the 
wide meadows and hill-sides, and of every 
flower-plant and of every tree; it had come to 
fill the little springs, that the streams might be 
replenished, and the cows, and sheep, and lambs, 
in a thousand pastures have something to drink 
when they were thirsty; and that the large 
rivers: might have water to to the sea. 
How could it possibly stop for Jane Hopkin’s 
party, besides, if it had put off, some other party 
would have wanted a clear sky the next day, 
and it would be of no use to wait; nor was 
Mary right in seying it always rained whenshe 
wanted to go to parties. Who ever saw a 
bluer sky, or brighter sun than shone when they 
went to Kitty Thompson’s party two weeks 
before ? 

Mary tossed her things crossly about the 
room, and made herself and Anna too as uncom- 
fortable as possible by her fretting and fault- 
finding. Anna said when she found it rained. 
“Oh dear, lam so sorry it rains to-day, for [ 
wanted to wear my new blue dress.” 

But she had more self-control than Mary, 
though two years younger. She felt just as 
sorry, but she knew fretting would do no good; 
so she quietly dressed herself, and went down, 
leaving Mary, who refused to be assisted by her. 

“What a charming rain!” said her father, 
“its worth a hundred dollars a minute to the 
farmers.” 

Anna laughed at this, and said she guessed 
Jane Hopkins didn’t think so, for it would spoil 
her party. 

“ Everybody is never ready for rain,” replied 
her father, “and I suppose Jane’s party had 
better be ruined than this drought to continue, 
though to my little girls it seems otherwise ; 
yet, my dear, as it hasn’t spoiled your temper, I 
don’t think it will prove a very great calamity, 
even to you.” ¥ 

So their day began, circumstances were un- 
favorable to the wishes of both the sisters, but 
only one was made unhappy. So it is in all 
our days. We cannot control events, or ar- 
range them to suit ourselves, but we need not 
necessarily be made unhappy bythem. A little 
patience, a little self-control will sweeten the 
bitterest lot, and make the darkest day endura-. 
ble, so that at night we can look back upon it 
and say, “it has taught me useful lessons,” if’ 
we cannot say, “1 have been happy.” 

Aunt Fanny. 
—\—j—_——_ 

_ Remarx.—By seeming to countenance vice 
in others, we insensibly countenance it in our- 
selves, for there is a subtile and almost mysteri- 
ous sophistry which she employs as her chief 
agent in pacifying the mutinies of conscience 
and seducing reason from her vigilance. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ORIGINAL. 
SACRED VALLEYS.—NO. IV. 
[See Vol. 24, page 137, 157, 174.] 
THE VALE OF AJALON. 


The valley of Ajalon, as pointed out by sa- 
cred geographers, lies about northwest from 
Jerusalem, some fifteen miles towards Jaffa. 
Dr. Robinson thus describes this valley, as 
seen from a house-top in the vicinity of Beth- 
horen. ‘Between us and Ramleh, we looked 
down upon a broad and beautiful valley at our 
feet, formed by the junction” of several valleys 
which open into it. Another writer describes 
it as unusually well cultivated and better in- 
habited than most of the surrounding country. 

But like most other places of historic interest, 
the valley of Ajalon is remarkable rather from 
the memorable event associated with it, than 
from any striking peculiarities of natural 
scenery. Spy 

Joshua was fulfilling his great commission to 
redeem the land of Canaan from the occupancy 
of heathen tribes and to establish the people of 
God within its borders. 

At a particular juncture, five kings of the 
land had united against Gibeon, a city which 
had made peace with Joshua. The leader of 
Israel hastened to the assistance of the Gibeo- 
nites. “And the Lord said unto Joshua fear 
them not; for I have delivered them unto thine 
hand.” And Joshua “said in the sight of all 





Israel, sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” “And the 
sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies.” “So the sun stood still in the midst 
of heaven and hasted not to go down, about a 
whole day.” Thus the cavse of God was 
signally triumphant. The allied kings were 
routed, and their armies scattered along the 
valley, slain by the sword and the hail stones. 
The terror stricken remnant were still pursued 
by the conquering hosts. Not yet quite over- 
taken, they are fleeing toward the hills for 
refuge; trusting tothe expected darkness of 
the coming night, to shelter them from their 
ursuers. And still they flee. Hour after 
our passes, but the evening shades come not. 
From the mid heavens, the sun still pours his 
unwelcome light. Wonder and dismay mingled 
within them, as they gazed upon the unmoving 
luminaries above them. By what strange in- 
version of nature’s‘laws had they forgotten to 
revolve ? 
But what was mystery to them, was clear to 
the Israelites, who had heard the sublime com- 
mand of Joshua, issued in the name of God, 


“ Sun, stand thou still, &c. 


The event thus recorded, is one of the most 
wonderful onthe sacred record. The infidel 
has denied the truthfulness of the account, as 
being contrary to reason and the course of 
nature; and Christian writers have taxed their 
invention to ascertain whether the phenomenon 
described may not be accounted for, without 
supposing that the sun and moon did actually 
stop, or in other words, that the earth did 
actually cease to rotate upon its axis. It has 
been queried whether the light of the sun may 
not have been continued tong after the sun 
itself went down? May not the day have been 
lengthened by some unusual refractive power 
in the atmosphere? May not some mock-sun 
have been hung above Gibeon, some image of 
the moon over the valley of Ajalon ? 

To all such inquiries, it may be answered 
that they do not remove the difficulty. Any 
such solution as the inquiries suppose, does but 
substitute one difficulty for another. In either 
case the result must have been effected by an 
unusual—in one sense an unnatural arrange- 
ment. In other words, we cannot at all account 
for the phenomenon in question, but by allowing 
amiracle to have been wrought. While, then, 
the Christian philosopher does well to explain 
the events recorded in the Bible, so far as he 
may, by the operation of natural laws, he will 
still remember, that there are events which are 


‘strictly miraculous or contrary to the usual 


operations of nature. Such an event was the 
stoping of the sun and the moon in their course 
at the command of Joshua. The God under 
whose direction he was acting, could as easily 
arrest the sun in mid-heaven, to aid his people 
against their enemies, as he could divide the 
waters of the Red sea or those of the Jordan, 
to give the same people a passage to the land 
they were to conquer. Its requires only an 
exertion of the same power to stop the revolution 


of the earth upon its axis, as to stay the Jordan 
in its flow. 

Some persons, however, have been staggered 
by the suggestion of the Infidel, that, had the 
earth been arrested in its revolution, which 
must have been necessary to make the sun and 
moon pause in their course, all objects upon the 
surface of the earth would have been thrown 
from their places and swept into the air oralong 
the ground with the velocity of a tornado, thus 
producing destruction and death to everything 
on the earth. To this objection it may be re- 
plied, that the same power which should be 
sufficient to arrest the earth itself in its revolu- 
tion, might be exerted with equal ease to sus- 
tain in their places the loose objects upon its 
surface. 

But a more particular answer may be given 
to this objection. Were the power applied 
gradually to the staying of the earth’s progress, 
as in the gradual stopping of a railway car, no 
evil effect would have been experienced in the 
arrest of its motion, more than in the stopping 
of the car. Ten minutes of time would be 
sufficient to check the motion of the earth, 
rapid as it is, so that no object upon its surface 
would be disturbed by the stopping. 

Why, then, should any one hesitate to re- 
ceive the narrative in question, with its clear 
and obvious import? We ask the Infidel, who 
pretends to admit the existence of Diety on 
the evidences of wisdom and power manifested 
in the works of creation, but also denies the 
probability of this narrative,—how much more 
power it would require thus to stay the earth 
in its course, than to have made and sustained 
in motion the myriads of worlds that roll above 
us? As well might the unseen insect, lodged 
upon the surface of a spinning-top, suppose that 
a flight so rapid could not be arrested by the 
hand that put it in motion. 

Go forth under the cloudless sky at midnight. 
With the aids of modern astronomy, travel into 
the depths of the blue heavens above you, until 
thought wearies on its wing; and as you pass 
the myriads of worlds along your path,—the 
suns and systems that roll in their unmeasured 
vastness through space, you shall be overwhelm- 
ed with the irresistable conviction of the power 
of God. At such a moment pause and ask 
yourself if it is difficult to believe that a Being 
of such power could have stopped upon its axis 
and moved again at his pleasure, a little world 
so significant as ours. 

It is then, no myth of olden times, it is no 
poetic fancy, that Joshua commanded the sun 
and moon to pause in their courses, and they 
obeyed. Itis a part of the eternal truth of 
God’s word, and may not be doubted, since it 
cannot be disproved. The Infidel may raise 
his harmless sneer, and with an array of scien- 
tific objections may endeavor to throw discredit 
upon the narrative; but his arguments and 
his sneers are alike impotent, to stagger the 
faith of those who believe that the works of 
nature are the works of God, and that the laws 
of nature are the arrangements of God, and that 
these works and these laws are still within the 
control of Him who established them. We 
may then believe, without a shadow of wavering, 
that “the sun stood still above Gibeon and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon.” 

Gorham, Me. E. P. W. 








Obituary. 


A LITTLE SCHOOLMATE. 











Among the pleasing recollections of my 
childhood, there comes up the slight form and 
sweet face of my dear little schoolmate, Saran 
Jane Burns. She was so gentle, affectionate 
and amiable that she seemed to win the love of 
all. She was one of the first victims of the scarlet 
fever, which prevailed in N. during the winter 
of 1841-2. But three days before her death 
she was at her accustomed seat in school. She 
died November 24, 1841, aged six years and 
eight months. The day of her funeral was a 
sad day for the whole school; for she was a 


them present, and though tlhe day was wet and 
cloudy, they followed their little schoolmate to 
her last resting place. I knew very little of 
death, and I well remember how cold and dark 
the grave seemed. 

Her little cousin, Saran Lucerra Kirx- 


general favorite. The scholars were most of 


sick. She died the following spring, and was, 
I think, about three years old. Their grand- 


this life past, she sleeps in Jesus. 

“O sad is the void within our home, 
And lonely is our hearth, 

Since she, the loved, the oldest one, 
Has passed away from earth. 


We miss her now at early dawn, 
The voice of cheerful glee, {glow 
Which seemed to come like spring’s first 
Or summer’s melody. 


We miss the step, so free and light, 
That told us school is o’er, 
The greetings blithe, the kind good night ; 
Ah! these we hear no more.” 
* * * * * 
No touch of pain [brow, 
Casts its dark shidow o’er the marble 
And tears of grief shall never stain 
That fair cheek now. 


Sturbridge, Mass. 


Saran ABBY. 








Religion. 
‘THE LITTLE BOY’S GRANDPA. 


About thirty years ago, visiting H——, in 
the wilderness of North-eastern Ohio, in com- 
pany with Rev. Luther Humphrey, and examin- 
ing candidates with a view to organize a church, 
I was struck with the narrative given of herself 
by Mrs. M—. 

Living about two miles from her father’s in 
Massachusetts, she one day took her little son, 
five years old, to visit her parents; and a 
thunder-storm arising, they were obliged to 
tarry for the night. 

“Inthe evening,” she said, “my father, as 
his custom was, called his family together, read 
from his . * Bible, and commended all to God 
in prayer. In the morning, the family were 
also assembled, when he again read the Bible 
and prayed; and I returned home with my 
little boy. 

“T soon noticed that the little fellow seemed 
pensive and very sober, and asked him, ‘ What 
is the matter? After a little hesitation, he 
said, ‘Why doesn’t pa do as grandpa does?” I 
said to him, ‘Poh, go away to your play.” My 
little boy looked disappointed at my answer, 
but ran to his play. He was gone, however, 
but a short time, before he came running to me, 
and with more earnestness, again said, *‘ Ma, 
ma, why doesn’t pa do as grandpa does?’ 1 
frowned upon him, and bade him the second 
time to go away to his play. He seemed 
grieved, but went away. Soon he came run- 
ning back to me a third time, and still more 
earnestly cried out, ‘Ma, ma, why doesn’t pa 
do as grandpa does?’ To pacify him, I asked 
him, ‘ How does grandpa do? * Why, ma, he 
gets his great Bible and reads, and then goes 
to prayer.” ‘Well, ask pa when he comes 
home.’ 

“My husband was abroad on business, and 
was not expected home till evening. The boy 
seemed to wait impatiently for his father to 
come. When evening came, I said, ‘ My little 
boy, it is now time for you to go to bed.’ ‘ No, 
ma, [ must sit up till pa comes.’ I soon tried 
again to influence his little mind to think it best 
for him to go to bed. But no, he must sit up, 
contrary to his usage, and see his pa. So he 
waited till between eight and nine, when his 
father returned. As soon as he stepped his 
foot within the door, the little boy ran to meet 
him, saying, ‘Pa, pa, why don’t you do as 
grandpa does?” ‘Away, away; what are you 
up at this time of night for? Off to bed.’ 

“ Nothing more was heard from our little boy 
uutil morning. He lay in bed later than usual, 
even till after we had breakfasted. When he 
got up, I placed his breakfast before him, and 
drew him up to the table. But he did not eat 
any thing. He sat very demure, looking at his 
food. Isaid, ‘Why don’t you eat? He said 
nothing, but still sat almost motionless. I soon 
asked him again, ‘Wy don’t you eat your 
breakfast? ‘I am waiting to ask a blessing, 
for I don’t see that anybody will, if I don’t.’ 

‘My feelings were overcome ; I could con- 
tain myself no longer, and immediately retired 
into another room, where I might weep and 
pray undiscovered. I informed my husband. 











PATRICK, Was a feeble child, and nearly always 








He was deeply affected. Without delay, we 


sought an interest in the Redeemer. Our own 
family altar was erected; and soon, as we hope, 


mother gave me their hair, which has been kept | we found, to our unspeakable joy, Him of whom 
ever since. Dear grandma Wheeler is now | Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” 
lying beside them. All the cares and trials of 


The father was elected deacon of the church, 
in which office he served acceptably to the day 
of his death. And the little boy, grown into the 
meridian of life, is now an ornament to the 
Christian name and cause.—.4merican Messen- 
ger. E. T. W. 








Nursery. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE RAINBOW. 


A heavy dark cloud overspread suddenly the 
summer sky, the rain fell in torrents, lightings 
played above and around, the thunder muttered 
its angry voice in the clouds, while the little 
birds flew to their leafy nests, and the chickens 
sought shelter underneath the wing of protection. 
Emma Lesfer was playing in her baby house, 
but soon left her dolls for the knee of her moth- 


from harm of every kind. 

“Why are you so troubled?” said Mrs. 
Lester, “do you not know that the same Being 
who gives us the bright sunshine is directing 
this storm? Not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
without His notice, and He will protect you 
now, although danger is about your path.” 

Emina had become very weary in playing 
about nearly all day, and soon fell asleep in her 
mother’s arms, but before the little girl awoke, 
the rain had ceased to beat with violence upon 
the window, and the sun was peeping out from 
behind the dark cloud. 

“ Wake up, my child, and look at the beauti- 
ful rainbow in the east,” said Mrs. Lester, 
leading Emma to the balcony. “Is not that 
beautiful 2” 

Emma clapped her hands in ecstacy of de- 
light, for it was the first rainbow she had ever 
seen. It was one too of uncommon beauty. 
very brilliant, and seeming to touch the moun- 
tains near the house. : 

“Is there always such a pretty bow after it 
thunders ?” asked Emma ; “if there is, I should 
be willing to hear the loud noise for a little 
while, this is so very pretty to look at.” 

Mrs, Lester then took her Bible and read to 
Emma the account given in the 9th chapter of 
Genesis, of the “ bow of promise,” as follows: 

“And God said, this is the token of the cove- 
nant which I make between me and you, and 
every living creature that is with you, for per- 
petual generations. I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. And it shall come 
to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, 
that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: and I 
will remember my covenant which is between 
‘me and you and every living creature of all 
flesh; and the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh.” 

Emma was much interested in what her 
mother read, and when her father came home 
at night, she gave him a description of the 
beautiful colored bow she had that afternoon 
seen in the sky, and ever afterwards in a shower, 
she was the first to observe “the token of the 
covenant” whenever it spanned the clouded 
heavens. 


£1) 





AFRAID OF THUNDER. 


“ Shall I tell you what I heard Uncle Gillette 


was afraid of lightening ?” 

“Oh! do,” said Lucy, “I am so frightened 
when it thunders.” 

Lucy nestled closer in her sister’s Jap, and 
Rosa began: 

“There was once a mighty king who was so 
terrible in war that all his enemies were afraid 
of him; the very sound of his name made them 
tremble. His arm was so strong that the horse 
and its rider would sink under one blow of his 
battle axe; and when he struck with his sharp 
sword, his enemies fell dead at his feet. This 
mighty king had a little fair-haired daughter, 
who watched him as he prepared for the battle. 
She saw him put on his hemlet, and laughed 
as the plumes nodded above his brow. She 


saw the stately battle axe brought forth; she 
saw him take his keen sword in his hand; he 
tried its edge, then waved it about his head in 
the sunlight. She laughed as it sparklingly 











er, who she thought could always keep her 


saying to one of the little girls at school who , 
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glanced through the air; and even while it was 
upheld, she ran towards her father to take a 
parting kiss. Why was not the little child 
afraid of the mighty king with the fierce wea- 

ns? Because he was her father; she knew 
that he loved her, loved her as his own life. 
She knew that those dangerous weapons would 
never be used against her, unless to save her 
from worse peril. Do you understand what 
Uncle Gillette meant by this story °” 

“Not exactly,” said Lucy, “won't you tell 
me ?” 

“He meant,” said Rosa, “that God is like 
that mighty king; sickness, lightning, danger, 
trial, death, are all His weapons, but we need 
not fear them if we are truly His children. 
When the sharp lightning flashes in the sky, 
we can look calmly at its beauty, for it is in 
our Father’s hand; sickness may be around us, 
but our Father can keep us safe. Death may 
come, but it will only be to send us to our 
Father’s arms.” 





WILLIE GRANT, 
OR THE BOY WHO DARED TO DO RIGHT 


One bright day in Winter, when the snow 
was on the ground, and almost all the children 
were looking happy and rosy, little Harry Nye 
came into the house, threw his slate upon the 
table, and sat down by the window. His 
mother saw that he was out of temper, so she 
said nothing to him, but Harry could not keep 
still very long, he thought his mother would 
ask what was the matter, but as she did not, he 
said, “I can’t bear Willie Grant; he’s the 
ugliest boy I ever saw.” 

“Who is Willie Grant, and what has he 
done 2” said Mrs. Nye. 

“ He’s a new scholar,” replied Harry, “he’s 
only been to our school a fortnight, and I wish 
he would go away, for I never want to see him 
again. This morning I asked him to lend me 
his sled, just for two or three slides down hill, 
and he would’nt, because he said it would make 
me late at school. I’m sure, mother, I don’t 
think it’s any of his business whether I’m late 
ornot, Then just before we were called out to 
recite Arithmetic, I asked him to let me copy 
my sums from his slate because [ hadn’t done 
my own, and he said it would’nt be righ, but I 
dare say the reason was that he wanted to have 
the highest mark for his lesson and so woud’nt 
show me.” 

Mrs. Nye said nothing then, but at night, 
when Harry had got over his ill humor, and 
was ready to go to bed, she talked to him very 
kindly about the occurrence of the morning. 
She showed him that it wowld have been wrong 
for Willie to have lent him the sled, because it 
would have tempted him to be Jate at school, 
and that it would have been deception, if he had 
copied Willie’s sums. She told him that in- 
stead of being cross, and saying unkind things, 
that he really did not mean, he ought to have 
been grateful to Willie who had saved him from 
doing wrong twice in that one morning, and she 
asked Harry to promise her that the next time 
he wanted a sled, when it was proper for him to 
have one, or needed some assistance in doing 
his sums, (for he never should copy them from 
another’s slate,) he would ask Willie Grant. 

Harry thought a great deal about the matter, 
before he went to sleep, and though he was not 
quite sure that Willie was not a disobliging boy, 
he determined to try him the next day, The 
next morning, Harry found, much to his delight, 
asum in his lesson, that he thought he could 
not possibly do, so he went to Willie, who very 
kindly told him all that he could about it, and 
also helped him to understand his reading les- 
son, and then said, “Harry, I am afraid you 
thought I was cross yesterday, but I only did 
what I thought was my duty. It is. hard to do 
it sometimes, but I always mean to try. I dare 
say the boys will dislike me at first, but soon 
they will find out that [ really like them, and 
only refuse their requests when they ask me to 
do what I think wrong. And now, Harry, I 


_ Wish you would take my sled and use it all 


noontime, for I know that yours will not be 
mended until to-morrow.” 

A few months after this, Harry’s mother said 
to him, “How do you and Willie Grant get 
along together?” Harry answered “Oh, mo- 
ther, Willie is one of the best boys in the world! 











is always ready for a frolic in recess or after 
school, and then he helps us about our lessons, 
after we have tried to understand them and can’t, 
but never until we have tried,—and school is 
so much quieter and more pleasant now he is 
there ; and then, mother, even when ke is play- 
ing hard, he is never rough, and [ am sure _no- 
body would ever think of calling him Bill, as 
they do some boys who are named William; 
everybody says Willie to him, and I think heis 
just like the name.” 

I wish all children were like Willie Grant, 
in daring to do right. Sometimes it will be 
hard for them, they will be misunderstood and 
perhaps laughed at, but in the end they will 
surely be respected and loved by their school- 
mates, they will make the schools where they 
go quiet and pleasant, and what is better still, 
they will be preparing themselves for true and 
noble men and women, who will do God’s work 
in the world, and be blessed and strengthened 
by His love and constant presence.—S. S. 
Gazette. 














Natural Histerp. 








A paper published at Montauban, Spain, 
gives an account of the capture of a huge bear, 
by chloroform, which is somewhat amusing. 
His bearship had fora long time been the terror 
of the district, entirely defying all attempts at 
capture. Even the most daring hunters dared 
not approach him sufficiently near to give him 
a death-wound, and so the bear was left to his 
glory, making predatory excursions continually 
among the sheep and cattle of the surrounding 
farms. At length a Dr. Pegot hit upon a plan 
for securing the monster by the use of chloro- 
form. 

Early one morning he proceeded to the cave 
where the bear slept, accompanied by a party of 
peasants, and having made sure by the snow 
just fallen that the animal was within, the peas- 
ants ran and fastened up the entrance with iron 
bars, which prevented the bear from coming 
out. Over the bars they stretched blankets to 
prevent the ingress of air, and now, all being 
ready, the operation of putting monsieur le bear 
under the influence of chloroform commenced.— 
The doctor took a large syringe, and having fill- 
ed it with the the somnolent liquid, discharged it 
through an aperture in the blanket into the in- 
terior of the cave. 

This being several times repeated, the bear 
soon fell into a deep sleep, when the doctor 
marched in and secured his prize triumphant.— 
They bore the poor bear away, tied limb and 
limb, keeping a cloth saturated with chloroform 
constantly at his nose, and took him to the vil- 
lage, where a cage having been prepared, the 
bear was permitted to awake. Great excitement 
followed all aronnd as the capture of the wild 
beast became known, and crowds came to behold 
him, secured in his cage. In the evening the 
village was illuminated in rejoicing, while the 
praises of science and Dr. Pegot fell from every 
lip. This is the first instance of the capture of 
a wild animal by chloroform. 

EEE 


A BIRD SEEKING LODGINGS. 


During the cold storm of Monday night, at a 
late hour, a small bird knocked for admittance 
at a window of a hotel] which happened to be 
illuminated by the light within. The occupant, 
supposing the noise to be the pattering of hail 
against the pane, gave itno attention. Presently 
the “rapping” commenced again, when the 
window was opened and in flew the little crea- 
ture, apparently delighted to get into comfor- 
table quarters, and confident of shelter and 
safety. After coursing about the room as if to 
bathe itself in the warm air, it quietly selected 
its place, deposited its head under its wing, and 
went to sleep. It is difficult to say which of 
the occupants of the same apartment, felt bet- 
ter satisfied with themselves, or slept more 
peacefully through the night. As the day 
broke, out broke the bird’s grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the protector of us all, ina song, which 
for so tiny a body and a stranger, was remarka- 
bly loud and ecstatic. It was nearly famished, 
and ate and drank with a enviable appetite for 


He always does whit he thinks will please God. | its breakfast. Being now able to take care of 


At first the boys laughed at him and used to 


itself, and not choosing to be dependant longer 


call him names, but now they all love him) on charity, the little fellow insisted on being 


dearly, for though he is so good and gentle, he | released ; the window was opened and out he 





went, to share his fortune with his tribe, thank- 
ing his friend as well as he could for his hospi- 
tality.—.Albany Argus, Wednesday. 


THE PARTIAL CAT. 


The story of the “wise dog,” in one of the 
late papers, brought to my remembrance a 
scarcely less remarkable cat, that recently be- 
longed to an aunt of mine. Now my aunt is 
one of the best of women, and the cat, if not 
“ wise,” was a great favorite in the family, and 
endowed with some qualities not usually credit- 
ed to her species. Puss at one time had a 
very interesting family of kittens. They were 
all bright and active, but one of them was 
observed to have a greater resemblance to its 
mother than the rest, and was indeed the prettiest 
kitten of the whole, and she showed a particular 
attachment to it. A neighbor begged one of 
them of my aunt, and being allowed her choice, 
selected the fovorite one and carried it home. 
All this occurred in the absence of the feline 
mother, who on her return evidently observed 
with concern the loss of her pet. She imme- 
diately began to search the house and out 
houses, and insisted on having the doors opened 
for her admission to all-the rooms in the house ; 
she institued the same search through all the 
neighborhood, and at last found the object of 
her pursuit; she caressed it with every mani- 
festation of maternal fondness and delight, fed 
it, and then, much to the surprise of the lady of 
the house, took her departure, leaving the 
kitten behind; in a few hours she returned, 
bringing one of her other kittens in her mouth 
which she placed on the floor beside the newly 
found. “Ah!” thought the lady, “so I am 
going to have the mother and all her progency 
quartered on me;” this, however, was not the 
intention of the cat, for after caressing the 
kitten she had brought, for a few moments, she 
took the other in her mouth and carried it to its 
former home, and never again visited the one 
she had given in exchange.—Valley Farmer. 








Benevolence. 








THE VALUE OF A CENT. 


A little thing to write about, you may say, 
but trifles light as air make and iar our for- 
tune; then, are they not important enough to 
be noticed ? 

Suppose a child were starving in the streets 
—what then? Why, a penny would buy him 
bread enough to recruit his dying energies. 
Depend upon it, a cent, properly disposed, may, 
at certain times, do more good than a million 
at others. 

A friend of ours was returning once through 
a busy thoroughfare to her home. Her inten- 
tion was not to purchase any thing, and she 
happened to have in her purse but one cent. 
Passing by a little stand, she saw some very 
large, rich-looking oranges for sale at a penny 
apiece. She spoke for one, took the cent from 
her pocket, when suddenly a thought arrested 
her; she could not help it, but involuntarily 
stayed her hand; it was this; I have just left 
a luxurious table; I have had all I wanted: 
how foolish in me to spend even this cent, 
when I may come across some poor beggar 
child to whom it will be a treasure.” She re- 
placed the cent, and went on her way. 

A long distance was before her, but as she 
came to the head of a narrow alley, she paused, 
for a moment; something seemed to draw her 
irresistibly towards the place; she knew a 
poor widow who lived there, a lady-like woman, 
who supported her children by her own industry, 
and she thought she might just look in upon 
her for a moment, to ascertain if she was com- 
fortable. 

The widow was sitting by a small fire, her 
five children ranged around the hearth, as she 
entered ; the former made her welcome, but in 
subdued tones: and our friend saw she had 
been weeping. With great delicacy she in- 
quired the cause. 

“To tell you the truth, Mrs. M.,” said the 
widow, while her cheek crimsoned, “I have 
to-day spent my last farthing for bread for these 








children; and though I have work, yet my 


money was advanced, and I cannot get more 
till it is finished to-morrow. My oldest boy 
came running home a few moments ago from 
| the upper part of the city, saying that a letter 





was in the penny post-man’s box, with my name | 


upon it, and the post-mark of my native town. 
It may be of the greatest importance; but I 
am a stranger in this neighborhood; I don’t 
like to expose my poverty by borrowing, and 
yet I have not one cent.” 

“And I am sorry to tell you that one penny 
is all I have at present,” said our friend; “but 
that will enable you to get what you wish, and 
I hope you will find good news in it.” 

The letter was sent for. It was written by 
her father’s sister, a good and pious woman, and 
a dependent. She begged her to come to her 
early home, from which her father ld long ago 
expelled her, for marrying a poor man; the old 
gentleman was dangerously ill, might die any 
moment; he had spoken of her, he seemed to 
feel kindly towards her; and if she could hasten 
there, his forgiveness might be obtained, and 
she and her five children made comfortable. 

There was no time to be lost; on foot and 
alone the widow set out, travelling secure in 
her poverty, six weary miles. 

By midnight, her feet for the first time in 
twelve years pressed upon the threshold of her 
father’s princely mansion. The good aunt met 
her with tears. Tired and travel-worn as she 
was, she yearned to behold her old father be- 
fore he died ; she hurried to his chamber, glided 
to his bedside, and without speaking, fell upon 
her knees, beseeching only his forgiveness, his 
blessing. How could the demon of vindictive- 
ness longer rule in that dying man’s heart ? 
He looked upon the hollow, grief-worn cheek 
of his surviving child, and forgot the past; he 
held forth his feeble arms, and she fell upon his 
bosom. 

The old father died with the dawn, but not 
before he had affixed a codicil to his will, 
making his child and her children heirs to most 
of his large estate ; and to-day the poor shirt- 
sewer, who was stitching herself into the grave, 
lives beloved and respected by rich and poor; 
her children, well educated, promise to become 
blessings and honors to her. Upon her mantle 
in the best room is a gilded and transparent 
vase, containing one cent; and she often re- 
minds her friends, that through the instrumen- 
tality of so trifling a sum, she became enabled 
to do all the good for which hundreds of hearts 
bless her daily. 

So you see, reader, that a penny is sometimes 
of great value.— Olive Branch. 


Morality. 


A LITTLE TALK WITH JOHN. 


“ John, come here, my son. What led you 
over to the brewer’s this afternoon ?” 

“To get some beer, sir. They give all the 
little boys a drink of beer that comes there.” 

“Do they, John? Why, that would seem 
very generous. What can make them so kind, 
John ?” 

*T don’t know, father ; but I heard the brewer 
tell some of the boys to tell their fathers what 
good beer they made; and once offered some 
to one of the boys to carry home.” 

“ O, then he intends to use you little boys as 
a sort of decoy ducks, to bring him custom. 
But there is not much benevolence in that. 
Well, John, did you love the beer?” 

“Yes, sir. But one of the boys would not 
drink any, for he had been reading something 
about the Albany beer, which was made out of 
the filthy ponds where they throw all the dead 
cats and horses, and he said he would not drink 
the dirty stuff.” 

“And didn’t he say any thing about the 
poisons they put in to make it sharp and pun- 
gent, and which make the old beer drinkers 
bloat up and look so fiery, and die so suddenly ? 
Now, John there is a good deal for you little 
boys to learn about this beer. All of it con- 
tains alcohol, which make men drunk. If it 
did not, in would soon become so sour you 
would not drink it; and then they drug it, to 
make it, as they say, stout and better. You 
had better let all alone, John—root beer, and 
ginger beer, and spruce beer, and every thing 
of the kind. It gets little boys in the habit of 
drinking, and going to grog shops, where they 
will soon get to smoking, and hear a great deal 
of bad language. I could tell you about many 
a boy that began running to the beer and grog 
shops, and in a short time became a poor, 
miserable drunkard, and either got into the 
poor-house, or committed some crime for which 
he went to the State prison.” 
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“ Well, father, you won't see me over to saad 


brewer's again.” 


Talbot, entreating his mediation in behalf of 


her young son, induced by povérty and inex- 


“That is right, John, Now, tell me what/| perience to take part in this criminal enterprise. 
did Moses bring out of the rock for the children | 


of Israel?” Water.” “What did Gideon’s 


The simple and touching terms in which the 
letter describes the despair of this mother, de- 


three hundred valiant men drink?” “ Water.” | prived of her only son, have pot failed to affect 
“ What did Sampson and his mother drink ?” | the benevolent heart of her majesty, ever ready to 
“Water.” “What did Daniel and his com- | stretch forth the hand of mercy to the unfortu- 
panions drink?” “Water.” “For what did| nate; whilst the religious resignation of the 
the Saviour ask at Jacob’s well?” “Water.” | writer still more strengthens her majesty’s de- 


“ Well, now can you say to me that beautiful 

hymn— 

Bright water, bright water, bright water for me, 

And wine for the trembling debauchee 2” 
“No, sir; notall of it.” “ Well, go learn it, 

and repeat it all handsomely, and you shall 

have a pretty present.” 








Editorial. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Expedition for the Invasion of Cuba, of 
which the daily papers have given the particu- 
lars, has occasioned a correspondence between 
a poor American Mother and the Queen of 
Spain, of unusual interest. James M. Wilson, 
a lad of nineteen years, was in that expedition; 
he was taken prisoner, and sentenced to ten 
years hard labor in Spain. His Mother, Mrs. 
Ophelia P. Talbot, wrote a touching letter to 
the President of the United States, requesting 
him to use his influence in favor of her son’s 
liberation, which he immediately attended to, 
through the Spanish Ambassador at Washing- 
ton city. The Mother’s letter was laid before 
the Queen, who at once ordered the liberation 
of the unfortunate young man, and that the ex- 
pense of his voyage back to America, should be 
paid from her private purse. 

The following is the Mother’s letter :-— 


New-Oreans, Sept. 25, 1851. 
To His Excellency President Fillmore: 

Dear Father of our Country,—To you I look 
for help. My dear son is one of the unfortunate 
prisoners to Spain. He is all the child I have, 
is only nineteen years old, not twenty-two, as 
stated. He was innocent and unsuspecting, 
and the more easily duped. He saw no means 
of making a support for himself and me, we 











being poor; could gt no employment; my}; 


health was bad ; he therefore hoped to do some- 
thing by going to Cuba. But alas, I am worse 
than poor! Death would have been more wel- 
come. His father died when he was very 
young in Texas, which makes him more dear to 
me. Oh, cruel fate; why have I lived to see 
this! Perhaps to suitsome wise design. God’s 
will be done, not mine! I have prayed for his 
life from the time he left—it was spared. Dear 
President, will it be possible for you to do any- 
thing? Can you comfort me? I[ am wearing 
away. Methinks I cannot bear up under the 
idea of ten years ; perhaps executed or detained 
for life, or the climate cause his death. I feel 
for all of them, and pray for all! It was not 
my will that he should go; he was seduced 
into it by others. Dear father of the land of my 
birth, can you do anything? Will you ask for 
their release ? Methinks you will, and it would 
be granted. Will you feel offended with me 
for appealing to you for comfort? If so, I beg 
pardon, My distress has stimulated me to 
venture to dare to address the President. To 
whom else could I look for comfort? If you could 
but see me, I know you would pity me. If any 
one knew I had approached you, they might 
think I presumed much. Perhaps I do. Yet 
methinks you will view it in charity. Will you 
try to do something for their release ? 

With all due respect to your Excellency. 

Orneuia. P. Tavzor. 

The following is the letter of the Queen’s 
Prime Minister to her Ambassador at Washing- 
ton city :— 

Sir,—Amongst the various recommendations 
which her Majesty has received from the 
government of the United States in behalf of 
several prisoners belonging to the last expedi- 
tion of Bahia Honda, the attention of our 
sovereign, the Queen, has been more particu- 
Jarly attracted by a letter written to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Mrs. Ophelia P. 








sire to confirm her in her pious confidence. 


| Therefore, setting aside in this case every other 


consideration but that of restoring happiness to 
an unfortunate mother, by restoring to her the 
son, it has pleased the Queen to make use of 
the prerogative conceeded to her by the laws, 
and to pardon the prisoner James M. Wilson, 
aged twenty-three, a native of Indiana, and son 
of David Wilson and Ophelia P. Talbot. And 
her majesty, wishing that no delay may occur 
in the execution of her kind design, has given 
order that the expenses of the voyage of the 
prisoner Wilson to New Orleans shall be paid 
out of her own private purse, so that the inex- 
perienced and erring young man may return as 
soon as possible to the arms of his disconsolate 
mother. To this end the competent Spanish 
authority will agree with the American consul 
as to the amount of the expenses and the im- 
mediate embarkation of the young man, which, 
— of her majesty, I make known to your 

cellency, that, through your department, 
suitable orders may be issued without delay for 
the punctual fulfillment of her majesty’s desire, 
and the bill of the expenses of the young man’s 
voyage be forwarded to me. 

Madrid, November 13, 1851. 

(Signed) Marquis or Mirarrores. 

What an exhibition of parental feeling is that 
mother’s letter! Can that son ever cease to 
love, honor, and support her? May similar 
importunity obtain for him the forgiveness of 
his Heavenly Father, and he prove himself 


hereafter as a brand plucked from the burning. 
— 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Young Americans Abroad; or Travels in 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, Prussia 
and Switzerland, with illustrations. Gould & 
Lincoln. 16mo, 391 pages. This volume is 
made up of a series of carefully written letters, 
from lads of 16 years or thereabouts, travelling 
in Europe, to their school fellow at home, who 
was providentially prevented from accompany- 
ing em in their travels. They were school 
lads who visited Europe, as we understand, 
under the care of Rev. Dr. Choules, during the 
past summer; and their sprightly letters make 
one of the pleasantest little books of the kind that 
we have met with these many days. 








Variety. 
A CHILD'S INFLUENCE. 

An English lady of respectability resided, for 
a few years after becoming a widow, with her 
little son, in one of the chief cities of Canada. 
The child had been faithfully instructed in the 
elements of the Christian faith, He was about 
four years of age, very lovely and promising, 
and greatly caressed by the fellow boarders, An 
elderly gentleman in the family, Mr B———, 
was exceedingly fond of him, and invited him 
one day, upon the removal of the cloth, after 
dinner, to remain upon his knee. The ladies 
had retired, and free conversation ensued. The 
gentleman alluded to was given to expressions 
which must ever shock a pious mind. ‘Well, 
Tommy,’ said one at the table, in high glee, 
‘what do you think of Mr. B———?? The 
child hesitated a moment, and then replied, ‘I 
think he did not have a good mother; for if he 
had, he would not use such naughty words.’ 
The gentleman was a Scotchman ; home, and a 
— mother rose, in all their freshness to mind. 

he effect upon him was overpowering ; he rose 
from the table without speaking, retired, and 
was never afterwards known to make use of 
similar expressions, 

—@————— 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Do trees talk? Have they no leafy lungs— 
do they not at sunrise, when the winds blow, 
and the birds are carolling their songs, play a 
sweet music? Who has ever heard the soft 
whisper of the green leaves in spring time, on 








a sunny morning, who did not feel as though 
rainbow beams of gladness were running 
through his heart? And then when the peach 
blossoms hung like rubies from the stem of the 
parent tree—when the morning glory like a nun 
before the shrine of God, unfolds her beautiful 
face, and the moss roses open their crimson 
lips, sparkling with the nectar that falls from 
heaven, who does not bless his Maker ? 
— 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


A lady in Cincinnati, who was a visitor at 
the Litchfield, Ct., celebration, which occurred 
some months ago, relates the following which 
happened to her :— 

After dinner we walked to the court-house 
to see the portraits of the old people who once 
resided in the place; but few remain to tell the 
tales of days gone by. As we walked about 
the room, we stopped before a very singular 
picture of a lady most curiously dressed, holding 
at her side a pretty boy. We had been look- 
ing at it but a few moments, when we noticed 
an old gray-haired man standing by us, who 
spoke and said, “ Would you think the old man 
you now see was ever that guileless little child ?” 
Youth and beauty on one side of us, on the 
other, old age, with tottering steps, wrinkled 
brow, and silvery locks. What must have been 
the feelings of that old man as he stood by that 
picture ?>—Cincinnati Gazette. 

——>—_—__. 


TO MARRIED MEN. 


Let married men read the following and profit 
by it:—* For about two years after | was mar- 
ried,” says Cobbett, in his advice to a husband, 
“T retained some of my military manners, and 
used to romp most famously with the girls that 
came in my way; till one day at Philadelphia, 
my wife said to me, in a very gentle manner, 
‘Don’t do that, I do not like it” That was 
quite enough; one hair of her head was more 
dear to me than all the other women in the 
world, and this I knew she knew; but J now 
saw that this was not all she had a right to from 
me; I saw that she had a further claim upon 
me that I should abstain from everything that 
might induce others to believe that there was 
any other woman for whom, even if I were at 
liberty, I had any affection.” 

a 


OLD FISHERMAN. 


A clergyman riding across a bridge near 
where two men were fishing, overheard one of 
them swearing most dreadfully. He dismount- 
ed, tied his horse, and entered into conversation 
with the swearer, asking him many questions 
about his employment, and at length, “what 
kind of bait he used?” He answered, “ differ- 
ent kinds for different fish.” “ But cannot you 
catch fish without bait?” “No,” said he, 
staring at the minister, “they would be great 
fools to bite at the bare hook.” “ But,” said 
the minister, “I know a fisherman who catches 
many without bait.” “But who is he?” said 
the fisherman. “It isthe Devil, and he catches 
swearers without bait. Other sinners want a 
bait, but the silly swearer will bite at the bare 
hook.” —Cheever’s Anecdotes. 

—— 

JoNES AND THE SnaiL.—A quaint old gentle- 
man, of an active and stirring disposition, had a 
man at work in his garden who was quite the re- 
verse. “Jones,” said he to him one morning, 
“ did youever see a snail?” “Certainly,” said 
Jones. “Then,” said the old gentleman, “ you 
must have met him, for you could never over- 
take him.” 

ES 

Maxim Misarpriep.— Little boys should 
he seen and not heard,” was what a younster 
told the master—when he could not say his 
lesson. 

It is said that there were once, in Philadel- 
delphia, two signs, on opposite sides of the 
street—thus inscribed, “James Shott” and 
“ Jonathan Fell.” 


A little boy on coming home from a church 
where there was an organ, said to his mother, 
* O, ma, I wish you had been at church to-day, 
to see the fun !—a man was pumping music out 
of an old cupboard. 


A tradesman, named Owen Moore, failed and 
left for parts unknown. Some one wrote as 
follows : 

* Owen Moore has run away, 
Owing more than he can pay.” 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Cornwall, Vermont, Feb. 25, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—We have taken your very inter- 
esting little paper four years next spring ; have 
been very much interested with Aunt Fanny's 
letters ; think them well worth what the paper 
costs. Enclosed is two dollars. 
Yours with respect, Mary A. Wooster. 


Poctrp. 
MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 


BY G. P. MORRIS. 

Tats book is all that’s left me now! 
Tears will unbidden start ; 

With faultering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasp’d — 
She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear; 

Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 

And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill! 

Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here they are living still! 

My father read this holy book 
To sisters, brothers dear, 

How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who loved God’s word to hear, 

Her angel face—I see it yet! 
What thrilling memories come! 

Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home! 

Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried! 

Where all were false I found thee true, 
My counselor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy ; 

In teaching me the way to live 
It taught me how to die. 

EE 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


“ Live for something,”—make the resolve ; 
Then lift your heart to God, 

To aid you with his Spirit’s help, 
To spread his name abroad. 


“ Live for something,”—young children claim 
Your kind, instructive care; 

Then let the needy Sabbath-school 
Your early labours share. 


“ Live for something,”—Oh! take the tract, 
Or blessed book of heaven ; 

Go forth, and scatter all around 
The best, the holy leaven. 


“ Live for something,”—the widow cheer, 
And feed the orphan band; 

The sick, forlorn, and destitute, 
‘Take gently by the hand. 


“ Live for something,”—how Jesus lived, 
And scattered blessings round! 

Where’er he went, where’er he dwelt, 
Poor sufferers comfort found. 


“ Live for something,”—have you been blest 
With mercy from above ? 

Then try to bring a thousand more 
To taste redeeming love. 


———_—- 
AFFLICTION SANCTIFIED. 
Welcome that axe, 
Though sharp its edge may be, 
That lops the ailing branch, 
And saves the tree. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 

Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WIIAI8. 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 ayear—Six copies for $5—in advance. 
Postage on the Companion is now but 
Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Boston— 
10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1000— 
20 cents within 2000—25 cents within 4000. 

Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 


Wm. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, Me. 
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